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(4)  The universality of the hypothesis.
(5)  Internal consciousness of the existence of a monadic
indivisible soul.
A little later, he based his religious beliefs on the con-
sideration of final causes, after the manner of Isaac Newton,
God was necessary in order to create and set in motion the
mechanism of nature. Without the direction of a powerful,
active and intelligent Being, the world must have been the
product of chance, and the production of rational beings
and geometrical order out of a universe of arbitrarily dancing
atoms was inconceivable.
Then he wrote "A Letter on the pretended Inspiration
of the Quakers and other Sectaries" in which he discussed
what he conceived to be the illusions of such sects. He
concluded that "a moderate degree of rational scepticism"
was necessary in the examination of religious opinions.
The reader will not be surprised to learn that after Davy
had demonstrated his wonderful lecturing gifts, powerful
members of the Church of England invited him to join its
ministry, no doubt with the prospect of a bishopric. He
had the correct attitude.
In 1795 he conceived a poem named: "The Sons of
Genius." It was finished a year or two later and included
in the Annual Anthology, edited by Southey and published in
1799, after he had gone to Clifton, and become acquainted
with Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth and their circle. Davy
naturally found himself in the literary movement named the
Romantic Revival. He was the leading British scientific
figure in the social development of which the Romantic
Revival was the literary expression. His grandmother's
tales of superstition and horror were to him, perhaps, what
Monk Lewis's stories were to Shelley. His lasting nature-
worship made him perfectly comfortable with Wordsworth.
The last five stanzas of "The Sons of Genius" exhibit the
style of his verse:
Like the tumultuous billows of the sea
Succeed the generations of mankind;
Some in oblivious silence pass away,
And leave no vestige of their lives behind.